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PBIMTBD  BT  lime,  and  under  wboae  direction*  *he  became  a  aioet  Sjren*  to  aiair  ‘t  her  hocse,  >■  a  concert^  at  %rl  icb 

THOMAS  BADGER  JUN.  e*qui»it*  performer.  Nature  had  given  her  a  roice  were  all  the  firat  people  of  the  kingdom.  Ladj  W  aI 

.  in,  Merchant' $■  Row. .  .oppmite  thf  eqoBHy  clear,  aweet,  and  flexible  ;  and  it  wa» diftcnlt  pole  waa  under  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world 


Ofice  JV*.  in,  Merchant's- Row.,  .oppmxtt  me  'qoany  ciear,  aweei,  ana  nexioie  ;  ana  n  wa» oubcuji  poio  waa  under  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world 
^  East  side  of  Fanueil  HalL  *«  determine  wbelbtr  ahe  excelled  moat  how  to  aettle  the  precedence,  or  preraiJ  on  ei-her  to 

in  alow  er  rapid  air*  ;  a  native  warble  eMa>kd  her  to  relinquish  the  precedence  :  the  knot  could  nof  be  un- 
JOHN  R  PARKER  No  6  MM-sirett....  Bostsn  «•««**  divisioB.  with  auch  facility  that  every  appear  tied,but  rt  waa  cut  by  the  following  expedienf.  Ladp 
EDITOR  A»D  PROPRIETOR  difficulty  w  a*  ianperceprihle  v  and  the  natural  Walpole  finding  it  iaapesaible  to  prevail  on  one  to  ting 

T.  I""  ‘““'jT*?*'  "“I  W.i,,„jon.Uli., 


EUITOR  A»D  PROPRIETOR  uic.  of  diSciillj  »  «r  imp.i««p«ble  j  and  the  n«t«r.l  Wajpole  findin,  it  to  pre.ail  on  one  to  tint 

T.  ,b.™  nU  001— ooiention.  0.0.1  b.  addreMod.  >»»• -f  -"d  tooebing  tM  .bile  tb.  otbe,  . a.  pmenbond  being  ,e,j  onoUlio, 

ahe  rendered  pathetic  whatever  she  aung  ;  and  by  her  to  renounce  the  pleasure  of  kearing  either  of  them 

pvBliaBBD  BVBBI  •ATCRDAT  AT  manner  of  conducUof,  auataining,  increasing  or  di-  herself,  took  Faustina  to  a  remote  part  of  the  bouse, 

T,.D.ll.el,nft,c„t.p.,.nn.«,p.,abl.  ioed-  •>- •«“,  PtoW"  the  ti*  op  -dee  tb.  p.«e.»„  otebe.i.,  be,  .one  eee,  cion, 

vance.  complete  mistress  of  her  art-  Her  shake  was  perfect  china,  during  whkh  time  the  company  obtained  a 

.  . .  * -  -  —  •>«>■  f»ncj  creative,  and  her  high  notes  were  unrival-  aong  from  Cunooi,  who  supposed  that  her  rival  had 

TOR  THR  RiTTBRrRiAD.  lad  in  clearness  and  sweetness.  On  her  first  arriva]  quitted  the  field.  A  similar  expedient  was  resorted 
A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MU*»IC,  FROM  THE  in  England  shr  aiarried  a  harpsichord  master,  named  to  in  order  to  get  Cuzsohi  out  of  the  room  while 
EARLIEST  AGES.  -  Sardoni ;  he  was  also  a  composer  of  some  eminence  5  Faustina  perforated.  The  violcBce  of  parlv  rose  to 

—  Csntmned  Jq  1749  jj*,  y^ice  was  reduced  ta  a  mere  thread,  and  .acb  a  height  that  when  the  admirers  of  either  o^ 

OPERA.  *11  its  K)ft  mellifloaus  qualities  nearly  annihilated.  In  these  singer*  began  to  applaud,  those  ef  the  opperife 

Tn  the  year  17?0  a  plan  was  feimed  for  patronithig  *  room,  however,  might  be  discovered  some  very  fine  party  were  sure  to  hiss  ;  and  on  this  account  opera* 
mrporting,  and  carrying  on  Italian  operas,  and  a  remams  of  her  former  gxac#  and  sweeUeas  in  singing,  ceased  to  be  performed  iu  London  for  some  lime. 

fund  of  fitly  thousand  pounds  was  raised  by  subscrip  Jn  qq*  of  oy,  pseceeding  numbers  we  related  an  an-  ■  - 

tion  amongst  the  first  personages  in  the  kingdom,  to  thentic  and  interesting  anecdote  of  her  extravagance  'AfU SIC AL  DRAMA. 

whio>h,  as  bis  majesty  George  1st  had  subscribed  one  |  *^4  improvidence.  Having  eutlived  all  her  pewer*  —  No.  11. 

thouiand  pounds,  this  e»tablishmeiit  was  called  The  :  of  pleasing,  she  was  a  long  while  imprisoned  in  Hoi*  Henry  R.  Bssbop  is  a  well  cilucated  man,  and  ue 
Royal  Academy  of  Musie  ;  and  in  order  te  rewdertW*-'  had  for  debt,  and  ended  her  days  in  extreme  wretch,  believe  he  afo^d  composition  principally  under  Bi- 
design  a*  complete  as  possible,  it  was  determinod  by  edness  at  Bologna.  Faustina  Bord.mi  Hasse,  of  Yen*  Aoebi.  He  hat  produced  an  enorinoua  quautlty  o,* 
the  directors  not  only  to  engage  a  lyric  poet  in  their  ice,  was  wife  to  the  celebrated  Saxon  composer  Has-  open  music,  and  in  a  comparatively  very  short  time, 
itrvlce,  but  the  best  vocal  performers  that  could  be  j  *e,  and  a  scholar  of  Gatparini  of  Lucca.  She  inven-  Thosn  principles  deduced  from  the  habits,  studies, 
found  in  the  several  parts  of  Europe,  where  there  was  ted  a  hew  style  of  singing,  by  running  divisions  with  end  acquirements  of  men  and  nations,  and  which, 

1  miiiical  theatre,  and  the  three  most  eminent  com*  a  neatness  and  velocity  which  astonished  all  who  govarning  in  so  great  a  degree,  the  intellectual  facul- 
powrs  then  living  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  heard  her.  She  could  sustain  a  not*  longer  than  ties  of  authors,  produce  the  various  difltrences  in 
visit  this  country.  The  first  opera  yserfermed  after  any  other  singer  by  taking  her  breath  imperceptibly,  their  works  we  have  noted  in  the  cemmencment  of 
this  establishment  was  Msmrfer,  eompesed  by  Gio-  Her  professional  perfectiens  were  enhanced  by  a  face  our  articles,  and  during  our  historical  relation  of  tlie 
riDni  Porter,  of  Venice,  the  niMic  of  which  was  *u-  of  uncommon  beauty,  a  figure  which,  thengh  small,  progress  of  the  opera,  are  strongly  illustrated  in  the 
periortolhat  of  any  other  opera  previously  brought  |  was  symmetry  itself  ;  and  her  countenance  and  ac-  whole  of  his  compositions. 

from  Italy.  After  fir#  representatioRs  Xxmsitmr  was  i  tion  on  the  stage  were  such  as  shewed  her  perfect  in-  Mr  Bishop,  we  apprehend,  sils  down  to  hi*  work 
inperceefied  on  April  S7,  17t0  by  Jladenststo,  the  !  telligencc,  and  feeling  of  the  character  she  undertook,  under  impreuions  of  peculiar  strength,  but  labour  and 
And  opera  that  Handel  composed  for  the  Royral  AoskI-  She  remained  here  but  two  seasons,  and  Uien  return-  constraint  soon  weaken  and  «bate  them.  Indeed 
tay.  Handel  bad  the  songs  oTtlus  opera  finely  ea-  ed  to  Venice,  and  soon  after  went  to  Dresden,  in  the  when  we  regard  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  musi- 


•AIUeiCAL  DRAMA. 

-  No.  11. 

Henry  R.  Bishop  is  a  well  eilucated  man,  and  ne 
believe  he  sfolmd  composition  principally  under  61- 
anebi.  He  has  prndneed  an  enorinoua  quantity  o,- 


tay.  Handel  bad  tbe  songs  oTtlus  opera  finely  ea-  I  ed  to  Venice,  and  soon  after  went  to  Dresden,  in  the  when  we  regard  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  musi- 
grtvrd  on  copper,  ami  published  them  himself.  |  service  of  which  court  ahe  remained  till  the  year  cian  by  the  words,  and  tbe  trash  in  tlie  way  of  poe- 
The  first  movemeiil  of  the  overture  is  remarkably  1&76.  At  the  bombardment  of  that  city  by  Fredrick  try  whi<h  is  forced  upon  the  regular  composer  for  a 
rnd  and  msjestic,  and,  indoed,  few  of  IlandeFs  op-  the  great.  Haste,  tbe  husband  of  Faustina  had  all  theatre,  our  wonder  is,  that  he  can  write  at  all. — 
eras  could  ofler  more  amusement  tea  modem  audi-  its  manuscripts  burned,  which  were  to  have  been  Throughout  our  entire  examination  of  Mr.  B.'s  volu- 
nice  than  Radamisto,  in  which  there  are  so  luaity  printed  at  the  expence  of  his  master  and  patron,  tbe  minous  works,  we  scarcely  recollect  the  words  of  half 


Aae  songs  in  *0  many  diffiereBt  style*.  j  Elector.  •  doien  songfs  that  could  ever  have  attracted  the  vcJ- 

The  umbrage  given  to  Cuixoni  hy  her  comtag  hith  •  Dudi^  the  war  Masse  and  bis  wife  vrent  to  Vienna,  untary  notice  of  an  educated  man,  or  have  induced 

*r,  proves  that  an  aspiring  sister  is  as  obnoxious  te  a  |  and  remained  there  till  the  year  1775,  where  Fausti.  him  spontaneously  to  set  them.  It  is  no  marvel  then 
fl>r*tric*|  qeeen,  a*  a  brother  near  a  throne  is  to  a  j  na  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  in  the  year  if  such  execrable  stuff  serve  rather  to  tame  ind  cramp 
Tnrkisb  monarch*  wffessandro  was  the  first  opera  »  |  1782.  Such  were  the  two  female  performers,  who,  than  to  excite  the  genius.  Another  restricting  con- 
which  these  rival  singers  song  together  on  the  stage,  j  in  the  opera  of  jlUssnndrs  began  to  kindle  discord  dition  is,  the  support  of  a  character  which  extends 
»nd  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  if  we  I  among  the  frequenters  of  the  opera,  and  among  the  itself  to  the  miwic  .  For  though  the  licence  of  the  op 
them  a  bicgraphical  sketch  of  each  of  those  j  protectors  ef  the  art  ;  parties  ran  as  high  as  those  era  diminishes  it  operation,  it  has  notwithstanding  . 
^fhiy  distinguished  favourites  of  the  public.  Fran*  of  whig*  and  lories,  which  at  that  time  were  elso  ragkig  some  influence,  which  is  exerted  principally  against 

ecioa  Caanni  WM  a  native  ef  Parma,  and  was  the  I  in  this  country  ;  and  the  late  lord  Orford  used  to  relate  the  composer. 

popil  of  Lanzi,  the  most  eminent  professor  ofbis  1  an  anecdoteof  bis  mother,  who  once  had  the  two  rival  Under  all  this  load,  however,  Mr.  Bishops  son?* 


a  dozen  song^  that  could  ever  have  attracted  the  vrl- 


rarrlr,  we  maj  almost  saj  never,  sink  to  (he  level  in- 
sipiditj  which  i*  the  dull  charactenstic  of  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  writing#  of  moft  of  liii  prede¬ 
cessors.  His  airs  are  light,  pleasing,  simple,  and 
graceful  They  frequently,  in  short  strains,  fise  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  elegance  ;  but  though  written 
in  a  manner  which  is  strictly  proper  to  Mr.  Bishop, 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  convey  generally  the  idea 
of  originality  of  conception,  yet  they  are  seldom  pos¬ 
itive  and  direct  imitations. 

VVe  cannot  doubt  but  he  has  studied  and  analysed 
an  immense  body  of  composition,  from  which  he  has 
extracted  much  ;  and  highly  indeed  is  it  to  the  credit 
of  his  talents,  that  a  naturally  elegant  taste  has  led 
him  to  assimilate  the  more  graceful  and  refined  parts 
of  his  models.  Of  such  a  nature  appears  to  us  to  be 
his  principal  elective  attraction,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  chemistry.  And  here  we  must  again  point  out 
that  grace  and  simplicity  are  the  distinctions  at 
which  the  moderns  aim  in  their  construction  of  melo¬ 
dy.  Haydn’s  and  Mozart’s  works  are  ever  living  in¬ 
stances.  Mr.  Bishop  is  also  in  the  structure  of  his  air 
commonly  very  simple,  and  where  he  gives  decora¬ 
tion,  he  bestows  it  upon  the  aocompaniament.  In  his 
songs,  however,  he  is  rarely  elaborate  or  arti/iaially 
scientific.  In  this  respect  he  follows  the  taste  ef  hi, 
age  as  well  as  the  legitimate  principles  of  natural  ex. 
pression. 

Mr.  Bishop’s  compositions  are  very  singular  in  one 
particular  ;  the  auditor  is  frequently  struck  with  the 
belief  that  the  air  it  familiar  to  him,  although  be  it  al* 
together  unable  to  trace  it  through  any  succession  of 
notes.  Such  an  impression  proves  that  Mr.  B.’s 
combinations  are  of  an  expressive  cast,  and  that  he 
has  retained  none  but  the  most  impressive  parts  of 
musical  phrases,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  shews  his 
power  to  multiply,  and  essentially  diversify  melody 
by  the  conjunction  of  short,  yet  strilci<ifi.aombiDations. 
There  often  appears  to  be  a  too  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  passage.— Such  an  effect  we  conceive  to  be 
attributable  in  part  to  the  associations  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  ;  but  it  more  probably  arise#  from  a  desire  to 
fix  the  sentiment  in  (be  mind,  and  an  agreeable 
melody  (which  Mr.  B.’s  generally  are,)  upon  the  fan¬ 
cy  of  so  mixed  an  audience  as  that  o  f  an  English  thei. 
at  re.  Elaborate  compositions  astonish,  but  they  nev- 
f  r  fasten  themselves  upon  the  public  rtcollectron^ 
All  national  airs  are  simple. — Not  a  few  of  the  song, 
in  every  English  opera  seem  to  lay  claim  to  this  title 
of  r«  niembrance,  and  it  may  he  a  legitimate  means 
of  success  to  which  an  author  justly  ha#  recourse. 
But  it  will  instantly  be  perceived  how  such  a  ni  cessi- 
tv  limits  the  composer.  To  this  necessity  Mr.  Bish¬ 
op  has  undoubtedly  contracted  the  range  of  his  iiuag. 
illation, 

Mr.  Bishop  shews  his  principal  strength  in  choratses. 
It  is  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  f‘ r  (he  dramatic 
composer,  and  certainly  unjust  towards  him,  that 
English  idea#  of  chorusses  are  lormed  upon  the  model 
of  the  grainiest  writer  in  thls^tyle  (bat  the  world  ev¬ 
er  taw — namely  upon  HandelS.  His  most  gigantic  ef- 
ferts  of  mind  and  science  are  tli-e  winch  are  so  inti- 
uiately  assorialed  wirli  the  notion  of  a  chorus,  in  the 
memory  of  ajl  who  have  besj/fwed  any  regard  what¬ 
ever  u|>on  the  construction  of  «uch  pieces,  that  we 
mas  venture  to  say  no  other  name  than  Handel  ever 
preeenti  itself  in  company  with  the  word  chorus,  and 


again  no  other  cbonisses  but  the  richest,  most  elabo¬ 
rate,  and  most  magnificent  of  all  he  has  left  us. 

To  conclude  then,  sve  give  Mr.  Bishop  credit  for 
fancy,  study  and  taste  ;  and  if  bU  works  should  seem 
to  lack  the  intensity  and  variety  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  which  constitute  what  is  understood  by  originali¬ 
ty,  there  is  yet  a  brightnest,  a  gracefulness,  a  suavity 
and  some  times  a  strength  in  kis  writings,  which 
place  him  far  above  the  line  of  mediocrity.  Whoev¬ 
er  purchases  bis  operas  will  find  in  most  of  them 
agreeable  melodies,  well  adapted  to  singers  whose 
aims  are  directed  to  the  amusement  of  lighter  hour, 
and  of  general  andiences — music  commonly  pleasing 
and  rarely  difficult  of  execution,  and  bearing  the 
■tamp  and  imprest  of  the  fashion  of  the  day. 


MISCELLANY. 


rOR  THK  BUTBarEIAD. 

ON  HISTORY. 

By  a  Lady  at  iAcadtmy. 

That  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  ardour  in  the 
pursuit  of  it,  is  most  generally  allowed  to  iadicetc  su¬ 
periority  of  intallectual  powers,  no  one  will  deny; 
aad  while  the  enlightened  mind  marks  with  pleasure 
the  gradual  expansion  of  human  powers,  the  bright 
dawning  of  that  immortal  part  which  will  nltimately 
reach  to  the  perfection  for  which  it  is  ordained  r  it  is 
a  subject  of  regret  that  the  youth  of  the  present  age 
are  so  generally  fascinated  by  the  light  productioBa  of 
fancy. 

While  the  flimsy  works  of  the  novelist  are  eagarly 
sought  after,  the  most  useful  ones  of  literature  and 
solid  science  are  entirely  neglected  ;  the  most  in¬ 
structive  narration  of  the  Biographer,  the  sublimest 
page  of  the  historian,  are  contemned  as  equally  des¬ 
titute  of  amusement  or  interest.  To  youth  perhaps 
no  reading  can  be  of  more  permanent  good  than  that 
of  histories.  It  presents  to  us  a  completion  of  events 
most  interesting  in  human  annals.  Are  we  detiraus 
of  contemplating  human  nature  in  all  its  diversity  of 
situatioat  and  passions,  the  various  springs  to  human 
action,  history  presents  a  boundless  scope  ;  or  would 
we  seek  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  sublunary  pos¬ 
sessions,  or  te  learn  the  awful  vicissitudes  in  the  life 
of  man,  history  furnishes  us  with  ample  subjects. — 
Are  we  disposed  to  niovalize  on  the  destructive  effects 
of  ambition  in  combination  with  power,  let  nt  tnm 
to  the  historian’s  glowing  page.  Does  the  aspiring 
mind  sigh  for  celebrity, to  bask  in  the  transient  sun¬ 
shine  of  public  notice,  let  that  faithful  page  say  bow 
insufficient  is  wealth,  or  fame,  or  power  to  secure  in¬ 
terna!  repose  or  permanent  friendship.  Do  wa  look 
admiringly  on  the  grandeur  and  pomp  of  royalty,  let 
history  rsmfnd  us  how  precarious,  how  evanescent  is 
the  possession. 

In  short  to  strengthen  (he  young  mind  in  (he  lev* 
of  useful  knowledge  that  ennobles  while  it  enlight¬ 
ens;  History  yndiaioiisly  selected,  is  surely  (he  bevt 
^  means.  To  novel  reading  must  ever  be  attributed 
I  (he  existence  of  taste  without  judgment,  elegance 
ov  purity,  and  not  unfrsquantly  has  this  course  of 
reading  effected  the  moit  pemirioni  ccBSequences, 
the  perversions  of  sound  morality. 

M.  S.  S. 

P,  8.  We  hope  to  receive  further  communications 
from  this  interestiag  correspondcBt.— £ds/or. 


VOR  THB  BUTBUrBlAn. 
THE  LADIES  MAN. 

•—  ^  No.  9  • 

Seforo  he  left  town,  my  kinsman,  the  leading  wri. 
(erof  the  Ladies  Man’*  delivered  to  me  several  com. 
municatioiu  he  had  received  for  publication,  begging 
me  to  exercise  my  discretion  in  giving  them  to  the 
public.  Inclosed,  is  one  of  them.  I  shall  from  time 
time  send  you  the  others  without  preface  or  comment, 
and  would  send  you  my  own  name  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness  of  their  source,  were  it  not  that  in  looking 
into  the  Boston  Directory,  I  find  sixteen  persons  who 
have  the  same  family  name,  and  my  Christian  name 
also  it  a  very  common  one.  I  can  therefore  give  yon 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  without  exposing  many  re. 
spectable  ladies  to  the  suspicion  of  being  the  cousin  of 
that  writer,  and  rather  than  do  that,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  borrowing  a  name  from  one,  who  can  well 
spare  it,  the  celebrated  Mias  Skeggt  of  Dr.  Gold¬ 
smith,  and  I  have  chosen  that  of 

WILHELMINA. 

Sir— There  is  a  fashion  in  sentiment  and  opinioii 
ns  well  as  in  dress.  Most  ladies  have  formed  w  6eeii. 
ideal  of  that  perfect  character  which  they  wish  to 
exhibit  to  the  admiring  world.  In  different  ages,  and 
in  different  countries  this  varies  much  ;  and  even  in 
eur  own  times  there  is  some  diversity  of  taste.  Some 
wish  to  be  literary  ladits,  and  shine  in  conversation  ; 
some  choose  feminine  softness  and  delicacy  as  their 
fort ;  and  some  pride  Ihcmselvee  upon  the  concicn- 
(ioui  discharge  of  family  duties.  The  love  of  thii 
beau-ideal  has  mtroduced  many  fantastic  notioni, 
and  among  them  all  I  do  not  recollect  any  that  hu, 
without  reason,  been  so  well  tolerated  aa  the  ont  I 
heard  last  evening  advocated  iu  a  circle  of  fashion. 
A  majority  of  the  ladies  present  declared  their  belief 
that  ae  woman  who  loved  her  first  husbsnd  ought  te 
take  a  second.  I  here  is  somothing  so  romantic,  and 
there  seems  to  be  so  much  sanctity  in  undying  affec¬ 
tion,  that  I  did  not  open  my  mouth  in  opposition  to 
this  lovely  creed  ;  but  chneeiving  that,  though  such 
opiaioni  might  make  a  good  figure  in  novels,  yet  that 
the  interests  of  society  demand  their  refutation,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  send  to  you  the  following  Morccan. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Frareklin  to  Madame  Helttlieu. 

**  Yesterday,  after  bearing  the  resolution  you  sa- 
noanced  so  positively,  of  remaining  single  during  life 
in  honor  of  your  late  husband,  1  retired  with  mortifi¬ 
cation  and  chagrin.  Throwing  myself  on  the  bed, 
I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  immediately  farcied 
myself  transported  to  the  Elysian  fields.  I  war  thcis 
asked,  methought,  if  I  felt  desirous  of  seeing  or  con¬ 
versing  with  any  particnlar  individual  of  my  acqusii- 
tance  in  the  world  above.  Lead  me,  said  I,  to  (he 
residence  of  the  philosophers — *•  Two  of  that  tribe,’* 
replied  the  shade,  **  live  in  yonder  garden  ;  they  sie 
excellent  neighbours  and  cordially  love  each  other  t 
their  names  are  Soerafet  and  /fefecfitu”- **  BoU 
I  these  personages  are  abjecta  of  my  respect,  bat  I 
I  would  prefer  conversing  with  the  latter,  as  I  knsv 
something  ef  the  French  language,  but  not  a  partkb 
of  Greek.’*— Your  huoband,  madame,  received  a* 
with  greet  courtesy,  having  known  me,  as  be  isidt 
by  reputation  a  considerable  time.  He  made  nant- 
roDS  inquires  abeut  the  war,  about  the  present  state 
ef  Rligion,  and  of  the  liberty  and  government 
France.  Hey  dej  !  said  1  u^surpriac,  whj  my  f^d 


fri(‘nd  you  hoir'nt  taid  a  tingle  word  about  your  dk«r  | 
wife^  who,  notwithatanding  loTca  you  to  cxceaa^I 
left  her  not  an  hour  ago.  *‘Ah  !  aaid  he,  you  bring 
to  ony  memory  daya  of  re!iehy  long  ainee  paat,  and 
recollecfiona  that  must  be  baniahed  to  enjoy  any  bap* 
pintaa  here.  For  aome  time,  indeed,  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  loTely  woman  I  had  left  behind  me, 
but  time  hat  at  length  brought  consolation.  I  hare 
f-hoaen  another  wife  at  like  her  aa  pottible,  who, 
though  not  so  beautiful,  it  equally  endowed  with 
tense  and  spirit,  and  not  lest  pasaionately  attached 
to  me — the  it  at  thia  moment  abroad,  prorkling  the 
choicest  nectar  and  ambrosia  for  my  auppei  ;  stay 
and  you  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her.”  “It 
it  eery  erident  then,  my  happy  Sir,  that  roadame 
Hcleetiut  hat  met  but  an  ungracious  return  for  her 
constancy — as  the  hat  rejected, on  your  account,a«T- 
eral  very  adeantageoua  olTert  of  marriage.  I  confess 
to  you,  that  my  own  suit  haa  failed  on  account  of 
thia  piece  of  delicacy.”  “Tonr  mishap,  said  he,  ia 
unfortunate,  for  she  is  certainly  a  fine  woman  and  ex* 
ceedingly  amiable*  But  what  has  become  of  the  ab> 
be  Ij*  Roche  and  the  abbe  M— — — — ;  are  they  discard- 
ad  from  her  bouse  **  By  no  means  ;  she  cherishca 
all  your  old  acquaintances.**  **  Well  then  if  yen 

caa  gain  the  abbe  M - over  to  your  interest  by  a 

dish  of  coffee  with  cream,!  bare  not  a  doubt  of  your 
tocceas,  for  ha  is  as  subtle  a  reasoner  as  St.  Thomas 
and  he  arranges  the  artillery  of  his  arguments  in  such 
a  masterly  way,  aa  to  render  them  irretiatable  :  or  if 
you  would  induce  La  Roche,  by  preaenting  bim  a 
beautiful  copy  of  tome  old  clauic,  to  speak  ill  of  you, 
it  might  answer  the  same  purpose  ;  for  !  hare  abser. 
red  that  when  he  adnses  any  particular  thing,  she 
generally  feels  a  strong  incKaation  to  pursue  the  ex¬ 
act  contrary.**  We  were  here  interrupted  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  new  madame  Helretini,  when  whe  should  1. 
recognise  in  her  but  Jlfrs.lVar»*!m,my  former  A  meric- 
SD  dame,!  weuld  bare  claimed  her  immediately  as  my 
property,  but  she  drew  back,and  observed  with  cool¬ 
ness  “That  she  and  I  had  lived  together  in  the  other 
world  for  forty-nine  years  and  four  months  —nearly 
half  a  centuiy.  Let  that  suffice;  the  connection  1 
have  formed  here  will  be  eternal.”  Piqued  at  the 
coldness  of  my  F.orydice,  I  determined  to  leave  these 
angrateful  shades,  and  retnm  to  view  once  more  the 
ton  and  yourself.  Behold  me  here  then — let  us  at 
once  take  vengeance  for  this  indifference. 


permits  to  say,  ia  Mear,  Bangor,  Brookfield,  Betfaesda, 
Little  Marlborough,  Wells,  Warwick,  and  many  oth¬ 
ers  that  might  ba  sneDtioued,  which  ara  melodious, 
solemn,  and  appropriate.  A  great  variety  of  tunes 
serve  rather  to  perplex  tbao  otherwise,more  especial¬ 
ly  where  schools  are  not  kept  up  in  a  society. — 
Should  a  selection  be  made,  judiciousiy,  of  say  from 
25  to  30,  of  both  old  and  new,  and  the  name  of  the 
tune  distinctly  called  by  the  leading  singer,  or  oi^an- 
ist,  that  every  one  might  know  the  name  of  the  tune 
before  striking  it,  it  would  be  of  essential  service.— 
As  more  than  t.ine-tentbs  of  every  society  learn  to 
sing  the  tunes  by  attending  public  worship,  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  two  principle  parts,  should  endeavour  to  be 
beard,  that  thia  purposa  may  be  affacted.  Musiciana 
are  divided  in  regard  to  an  organ's  assisting  music. — 
It  has  been  a  very  serious  objection  of  many,  that 
the  interlu.ie  in  many  instances  is  too  light  and  airy, 
for  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  continued 
much  too  long, 

(^^If  the  writer  of  tbe  above, is  desirous  of  eontinuing 
in  use  the  standard  tanes  of  celebrity,  which  have 
borne  the  test  of  critkism  for  ages,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  more  particular  attention  to  an  appropriate 
adaptation  of  the  psalms.  Our  ears  are  too  often  as¬ 
sailed  with  penitentiary  subjects  sung  to  tunes  upon 
tbe  major  key  whose  melodies  are  lofty  and  inspiring 
— and  often  times,  on  the  contrary,  high  sounding 
praises  of  our  great  Redeemer,  are  tnned  out  to  a 
dull  insipid  melody  upon  a  flat  key.  It  ia  very  prop¬ 
er  and  consistent  with  reason  that  a  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  of  tunes  should  be  made,  fifty  of  difierent  metres 
are  an  adeqnata  number  for  the  use  of  a  cangregalion 
but  where  a  portion  of  divine  worship  is  chanted  (as 
is  the  ease  in  the  service  of  the  Episcopal  church)  the 
chants  should  partake  of  some  variety.  We  cannot 
agree  in  opinion  with  the  above  writer  that  “  musi¬ 
cians  are  divided  in  regard  to  an  organs  assisting  mu¬ 
sic** — the  human  voice  mast  be  supported,  otherwise 
the  tone  of  a  tune,  cannot  be  sustained  tbroughout, 
and  with  regard  te  the  interlude  upon  the  organ  it 
should  correspond  with  the  melody  of  the  tune  played 
it  affords  variety  to  the  ear,  as  well  as  relief  to  the 
singers.— £difor.  I 


From  the  PaHadium. 

To  sing  the  praises  of  God,  when  assembled  for  the 
‘purpose  of  public  worship,  constitutes  an  important 
snd  delightful  duty  ;  more  especially  to  those  who 
have  a  voice  to  join  in  the  solemnity  :— and  every  one 
who  hat  an  ear  for  music,  must  perceive  a  great  dif- 
krence  in  the  choice  of  tunes,  as  to  melody.  But 
this  delightful  exercise  is  so  conducted  in  some  as- 
Mnllics,  at  the  present  day,  that  K  appears  to  be 
coDiiderad  as  calculated  only  for  tbe  few  we  used  to 
consider  as  leaders  in  music — this  seems  to  be  owing 
to  the  frequency  of  introducing  new  tunes,  that  not 
•ne  in  fifty  of  the  congregation  can  sing.  This  dt- 
fightful  exercise  may  well  be  compured  to  a  fresh  ban¬ 
ket  which  no  one  would  be  contented  to  enjoy  by 
proxy.  The  writer  would  not  be  thought  indiscrim- 
®ately  to  advocate  old  tunes,  but  there'  are  some 
whose  merits  no  length  of  time  can  impair.  Suck,  1 


OR. 

MrSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  10,  1821. 

DOCTOR  T.  V.  WxisKirrmai.*s  COMPOSITIONS, 
There  is  no  accomplishment  more  pleasing  than  the 
art  of  singing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  important  not  only  to 
tbe  fashionable  world,  but  to  people  of  knowledge, 
taste  aid  education  ;  it  therefore  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  important  branch  of  refined  education- 
Every  person  of  musical  taste  or  experience  must 
«>now  that  tbe  study  of  thorough  bass  and  counter¬ 
point,  is  absolotely  necessary,  however  difficult  and 
(--dious  may  be  the  acquirement,  it  enables  the  com- 
|ioser  to  accompany  the  voice,  and  is  particularly 
usefcl  in  songs,  as  well  as  in  playing  extempore  f in- 
cies  of  tbeir  own.  But  what  renders  the  knowledge 
.^f  bsrmony  more  valnable  in  the  practice  of  playing 
is,  that  it  facilitates  it,  as  much  ss  the  knowledge  of 


I  a  langnage  fecililatrs  the  reading  and  pronouncing  of 
any  ^mpoution  of  its  words,  to  which  may  be  added 
tbe  very  important  consideration,  that  such  a  knowl¬ 
edge  does  not  require  the  constant  trouble  of  daily 
practice,  which  the  mechanical  art  of  playing  de¬ 
mands.  It  is  tlierefore  very  important  to  lovers  o  f 
harmony,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  tl  i* 
valuable  branch  ofthe  science- 
Composers  in  music  may  be  divided  into  two  clas¬ 
ses,  as  their  principal  merit  consists.  An  Inventive 
genius  will  ilepart  from  common  rules,  and  please  by 
deviation,  by  daring  flights  of  fancy.  Such  iustari- 
ees  are  not  founded  on  rule,  but  are  themselves  tbe 
foundation  of  new  rules.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  have  taste,  and  a  nice  discernment  of  the  minute 
circumstames  that  plea.se,  will  polish  and  improve 
the  inventions  of  others  ;  these  will  adhere  strictly  to 
rules  and  even  make  them  more  strict.  Thus  we  mny 
discern  the  reason  why  great  inventions,  and  perfect 
taste,  are  sekloin  or  never  united. 

Of  l>r.  Weisenthars  compositions  it  may  be  said, 
that  wherein  defects  in  tbe  scitidific  const-nction  of 
his  harmoniet  have  occured,  his  tasteful  melodiit 
have  amply  compensated  for  those  errors  which  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  science  would  have  remedied.  Uis  taste 
implies  a  natural  sensibility,  and  an  habitual  attention 
to  elegance,  his  style  is  chaste,  his  faculty  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  his  genius  avpiriag.  We  subjoin  the 
following,  at  being  among  the  most  pleasing  of  bis  ef¬ 
fusions  that  have  met  the  public  eye,  and  received 
the  approbation  of  the  most  cultivated  ears. 

“  Oh  Lady  twine  no  wreath  for  me.” 

“  Cheer  up  pull  away.” 

“  The  MMSStrel’s  Song” — from  the  Queen's  Wake, 

“  Take  this  Hose.” 

Ob  give  UBO  u  Cottage.** 

“  The  Sailor  Boy’s  Dream.’* 

“  The  Harper’s  Song”— from  Rokehy. 

“  Laurette” — an  Italian  Rondo,  (arranged  for  the 
piano  Forte,  by  T.  V  W. 

An  Overture  for  full  orchestra,  and  performed  by 
the  Philo-Harmonic  Society. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Hajr'u 
Society,  lakes  place  Tomorrow  Evening  at  Boyla- 
ton  Hall  J.  LEWIS,  Sec. 

March  10 

MR.  CARTWRIGHT. 

This  gentleman  gave  another  entertainment  upon 
his  .Musical  Glasses  at  the  Marlboro’  Hotel  on  Thurs¬ 
day  Evening  t«  a  crowded  auditory- These  faim  ni« 
exhibitions  are  increasing  in  popularity  and  cfleci. — 
His  philosoobical  display  of  Fire  Works,  are  pecrl- 
iarly  pleasing,  anel  denote  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Pyrotechnic  art. 

On  Tuesday  Evening  next,  Mr.  Cartwright  ags.io 
intends  to  offer  another  exhibition  on  the  Musical 
Glasses  to  conclude  wi  lb  a  disj  lay  of  Fire  Works. 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY’S  CONCERT. 

Takfo  I'lire  this  Ernoing 

Part  I. — Sinfonia— Song-^Quartette,  Flute — Song 
— Minuetto,  full  Orchestra. 

Part  II, — Sinfonia — Song — Quartette,  Violin — Glee 
—Finale,  full  Orchailra.  March  10. 


THE  BOUqUJCT. 

Ihrr.Jlov'rt  unnumbered  (heir  colors  u/nle, 

Some  pinlCj  and  some  purpU^some  bhie  and  somr  irhtle. 
Some  dainasky  some  yelloro,  some  green  and  some  red, 
Tfieir  fragrance  alternate  diffusively  shed. 

VW^ 

FOR  THE  ICTERPKIAD. 

TO  EUGENIO. 

And  dost  thou  a«k  me,  if  I  am  “  tiie  same?” 

Who  lov'd  thy  dul^ft  notes,  to  hear  thee  praise  j 
Alas!  I  know  not  ; — is  my  name — 

AikI  oft,  I've  been  enraptured  by  thy  lays. 

And  did'it  thou  doubt  me,  when  I  said  thy  Lyre 
Enchanted  all,  that  everheard  its  tlirill  ? 

I'e#  /  every  heart  trilh  LOWR  tl  doth  inspire — 

I  feel  its  witcheries  haiig  about  me  stiil. 

I5ut  say  not  “  ’tis  the  Humefe  that  ifives  delight. 
Say  rather  'tis  the  MINSTIlEL’s  skill,  alone, 

For  icho  but  thee,  can  make  the  soul  take  flight, 
And  soar  to  brighter  worlds — to  MUSIC’* 
THRONE. 

If  ’fwas  the  Theme  ; — ah,  then  how  rich  the  strain 
Of  *•*,  whose  Harp  now  warbles  in  thy  praise. 
Then  eyes  would  sparkle— checks  would  glowi 
again  — 

For  sweeter  notes,  no  Seraph  e’er  could  raise. 

}iut  oh  !  how  could’st  thou  liken  the  cold  .Vuon 
Unto  the  Heart,  that's  ever  warm  and  true  ; 
Although  the  CVur,  and  ever  changing  Lune 
Alike,  have  influence  over  seas  of  blue. 

Yet — when  the  Eye,  thou  call'd  the  soft  blue  wave 
The  Heart — that  silver  orb,  that  rules  the  night 
Thou  should’st  have  called  the  Harp — that  SU^^ 
trho  gave 

Vnlo  the  Moon  (er  HEART,)  its  joy  and  light. 
And  dost  thou  prize”  my  ”  praise,”  (for  “smiles” 
no  more 

Will  flitter  o'er  these  faded  lips  of  mine  ;) 

\!  IS  J  the  warblings  of  my  ^'HARP'*  are  o‘er, 

It  merely  echoes  the  loved  song  of  thine. 

FOR  THR  EL'TKRrKIAn. 

TO  CONSTANCE. 

”  I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  irerc, 

.^nd  icert  most  dear  to  me.'' 

And  can’st  thou  bid  my  heart  forget 
\N  hat  once  it  lov’d  so  well— 

'I'hat  look,  that  smile,  when  first  we  met. 

That  last,  that  sad  farewell? 

Ah  no  !  by  ev’ry  pang  I’ve  prov’d, 

Ry  ev’ry  fond  regret, 

I  feel,  though  f  no  more  am  lov'd, 

1  never  cun  forget ! 

I  wish’d  t«  see  th^e  once  again. 

Although  Ihou’rt  chaug’d  to  me; 

And  thought  it  not  such  nuxld'niiig  pain, 

.As  n'’tr  to  look  on  thee  1 

But  oh  !  'twas  torture  to  my  breast. 

To  meet  thine  alts  r’d  rye  ; 

I'o  see  thee  smile  on  all  the  rest. 

Yet  coldly  pa*«  me  by  1 


E’en  now,  when  ev’ry  joy  i*  dead, 

And  views  of  pride  are  o’er  ; 

When  even  hope*’  Ja*t  ray  i*  fled, 

That  fondly  beam’d  before. 

Still,  *till  the  hour*  I’ve  pass’d  with  thee,  I 

Return  in  dreams  of  bliss  ! 

If  Life  has  now  a  charm  for  roe. 

Believe  me,  dear,  'tis  this  ! 

Though  down  my  cheek  the  tear-drops  roll, 

By  Heav’n,  I  charge  not  thee. 

Can  I  believe  that  gentle  soul  | 

Would  e’er  cause  pain  to  me  ? 

Full  well  I  know  thou  play’sta  part, 

Impos’d  by  cruel  Fate  ;  j 

And  e’en  if  Love  should  quit  that  heart,  j 

It  cannot  turn  to  Hate  ! 

We  ne’er  may  meet  !  yet  here  I  swear,  ! 

By  absence  e’en  unmov’d —  j 

I  love  thee  more  amid  dispair, 

Than  e’er  in  hope  I  lov’d  ! 

Still,  as  in  happier  days  of  old, 

Tliou’rt  present  to  my  mind  ; 

Can  I,  though  note  that  heart  i*  cold. 

Forget  it  once  was  kind  ? 

riDELIO. 

Errata  in  the  Poetry  of  Eugenio,  as  contained  In 
our  last.  In  the  first  line  of  the  last  verse  but  or* 
for  ”  Oh,  ask  the  minstrel,”  read  Oh,  ask  Rot  the 
Minstrel.  In  the  last  line  but  two,  for  ”  guest,” 
read  zest. 

vakietikS 

SWELL  IN  ORGANS. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  swell,  which  ha* 
been  introduced  into  the  English  organ  more  than  fif; 
ty  years,  and  which  is  so  oap.ible  of  expression  end 
of  pleasing  effects,  that  it  may  Well  be  called  the 
greatest  and  most  important  improvement  that  ever 
was  made  on  any  keyed  instrument,  should  be  still 
utterly  unknown  in  Italy.  The  touch  too  of  the  orj 
gun,  which  our  builders  have  so  much  improved,  stil 
remains  in  its  heavy,  noisy  state  ;  and  now  I  am  on 
this  subject,  I  must  observe  that  most  of  the  organs 
which  I  have  met  with  on  the  Continent,  seems  to  bg 
inferior  to  ours  built  by  father  Smith,  ByfisId,  or 
Snetzler,  in  every  thing  but  site.  As  the  churches 
there  are  often  immensce,  to  arc  the  organs  ;  the  tone 
is  indeed  somewhat  softened  and  refined  by  space 
and  distance  :  but  when  heard  near,  it  it  intolerably 
coarse  and  noisy  ;  and  tl>oagh  the  number  of  stops  in 
these  large  instruments  is  very  great,  they  afford  but 
little  variety,  being,  for  the  most  part,  duplicates  in 
uuisons  and  octaves  to  each  other,  such  at  tb*  grea| 
and  small  T2tbs,  flutes,  and  ISths;  hence  in  our  or¬ 
gans  not  only  the  touch  and  tone,  but  the  imitative 
I  stops  are  greatly  superior  to  tboee  of  any  other  or- 
'  gaus  that  I  have  met  with. 

I  Burney. 

I  The  deaf  and  dumb  fond  of  music 

j  Some  years  hack  probably  five  or  six,  a  young  gen 
tieman  of  the  name  of  Arrowsmith,  a  member  of  »he 

I  ’ 

j  royal  Academy  at  Somerset  house,  of  what  degree  I 
j  cannot  remember,  came  down  into  this  country,  and 
I  resided  some  months  in  Warrington,  in  the  exercise 
'  of  his  profession  as  a  miniatura  and  portrait  painter. 


He  was  quite  deaf,  so  as  to  he  entirely  dumb.  He 
had  been  taught  to  write,  and  wrote  an  elegant  hand 
aud  was  enabled  to  express  his  own  ideas  with  facili¬ 
ty  ;  he  was  also  able  to  read  and  understand  the  ideu 
of  others  expressed  in  writing.  It  will  scarcely  be 
credited,  that  a  person  thus  circumstanced  should  bt 
fond  of  music,  but  this  was  the  fact  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Arrowsmith.  He  was  at  a  gentleman’s  glee  club,  of 
which  I  was  president  at  that  time,  and  as  the  glees 
were  sung,  he  would  place  himself  uear  some  articlm 
ef  wooden  furniture,  or  a  partition,  door,  or  window 
shutter,  and  would  fix  the  extreme  ends  of  his  finger 
nails,  which  he  kept  rather  long,  upon  the  edge  of 
the  wood  or  some  jirojecting  part  of  it,  and  there  re¬ 
main  until  the  piece  uuder  performance  was  finished,* 
eud  all  the  while  expressing,  by  the  most  significant 
gestures,  the  pleasure  he  experienced  from  his  jier. 
ception  of  the  musical  sounds.  He  was  not  so  much 
pleased  with  a  solo,  as  with  a  pretty  full  clash  of  har¬ 
mony,  and  if  the  music  was  not  very  good,  or  I  should 
raliier  say,  if  it  was  nut  correctly  executed,  he  would 
show  no  sensation  of  pleasurei  But  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstance  in  tliis  case  is,  that  he  was 
most  evidently  delighted  with  those  passages  in 
which  the  composer  displayed  his  science  in  modulat¬ 
ing  his  different  key*.  When  such  passages  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  executed  with  precision  he  could  scarcely 
repress  the  emotions  of  pleasure  be  received  within 
any  bounds,  for  the  delight  be  evinced  seemed  to 
border  on  ecstacy. 

”  This  was  expressed  most  remarkably  at  our  club 
when  the  glee  was  sung,  with  which  we  often  ron* 
eluded;  it  is  by  Stevens,  and  begins  with  the  word* 
”  Ye  spotted  snakes,”  itc.  from  Sbakespear's  Mid- 
summei  Night  Dream.  In  the  second  stanzas,  on  the 
words,  ”  Weaving  spiders  came  not  here,”  tec. 
there  is  some  modulation  of  the  kind  abeve  alluded 
to,  and  here  Mr.  Arrowsmitb  would  be  in  rapturis, 
such  as  would  not  be  exceeded  by  any  one  who 
was  in  immediate  possession  of  the  sense  of  hearing 

These  facts  are  very  extraordinary  ones  ;  and  that 
they  are  facts,  can  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  six 
i  or  eight  gentlemen  who  were  present,  and  by  turui 
I  observed  him  accurately.”  Maltonal  Gaz(//r. 


NEW  MUSIC  WA  REHoUSE. 

C.  k  E.  W.  JACKSON,  (Son*  of  G.  K.  Jackaoa, 
Music  Dr.)  acquaint  tbeir  friends  and  the  public,  that 
they  have  opened  a  New  Music  Warehouse,  No.  64, 
Market-street  where  they  oflhr  Initniments  of  the 
London  make,  with  the  latest  improvements. 

Alsa—Tht  newest  and  most  fashionable  Music. 

.Among  their  collection  of  Instniments,  is  a  superior 
toned  chamber  v>rgan,  from  dementi  k  Co.  having 
the  improved  Bellows  and  Swell,  so  much  wished  for 
In  this  country.  Invented  in  London,wbere  there  is 
now  but  one  fnstrumeut  with  the  same  improveaient. 

Likewise — An  excellent  selection  of  Cabinet  and 
Square  Piano  Forte*  by  the  first  Makers. 

The  whole  selected  by  C.  &  El.  W.  Jackson. 

N.  B.  A  few  of  Nicholson’s  improved  E'lutes 
highly  esteemed  in  Eneland. 

—An  excellent  barrelled  Organ.  Feb  IS 

THOMAS  BADGER,  Jr. 

HAS  E'OR  SAI.E  at  his  Printing  Office  No.  If 
Merchant’s  Bow,  the  following  Musical  W’orks  : 

Haydn’s  Creation — Harmonia  Sacra— Shaw’s  Mel¬ 
odies — An  Ode  by  Handel,  suitable  for  several  eeoa- 
sions— The  full  Accompaniments  for  several  of  Han¬ 
dels  Air*  and  Chorusses;  Forsaitbs  Collection  of  tunes. 


